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MORAL PERSPECTIVE. 

BY H.W. BELLOWS, D.D. 
"And he looked up and said, I see men as trees walking." 

To the blind man only partially restored to sight, the 
objects about him appeared in unnatural proportions. The 
human form was magnified to a monstrous size, and bore a 
wavering outline ; and he saw " men as trees walking." It 
is not uncommon for those affected with disordered vision, to 
see things either' in exaggerated or diminished size ; the 
lenses of the eye sometimes flattening or sinking into a 
diminishing, and sometimes rising and orbing into a mag- 
nifying instrument. We must, some of us, know by pain- 
ful experience, what it is to lose a strong and correct 
vision ; to be able to see only very near, or else only very 
distant figures, or to see nothing except as an isolated 
object. To an enfeebled eye, there is no distance in the 
landscape ; it is all foreground ; or there is no foreground, 
and the whole scene lies in a misty obscurity. Pew things 
are so beautiful and wonderful among God's works as the 
human eye ; and in its healthy state, the accuracy with 
which it gives all objects their relative magnitude ; the 
skill with which it makes a picture for itself out : of the 
materials within its scope ; the nicety with which it mea- 
sures distance, or allows for distance in the size it 
ascribes to objects far removed, proclaim it a masterpiece 
of the Creator. Thus, because a house a mile off occu- 
pies in the retina, as compared with a human figure near at 
hand, a much smaller amount of space, the eye does not 
mistake the house for a lesser object ; for what the house 
loses in space, it regains by that dimness which announces 
its distance, and the healthy eye works the problem with 
unerring exactness, and in ascribing their relative sizes to 
the two objects, quite reverses their apparent proportion to 
each other. 

The amazing skill of the eye is discerned the moment 
we attempt to imitate its performances, and seek to trans- 
fer to canvas the pictures it is constantly making on the 
retina. The greatest artist then fiuds himself the pupil 
and inferior of the most ignorant eye. His highest 
triumphs are blots compared with the victorious landscapes 
of. the most ordinary vision. That distance which a child 
sees distinctly in every prospect, it is the study of 
years only imperfectly to express upon the canvas. We 
are delighted with any approach to correctness in the 
limner's portrait of the most familiar prospect. We 
wonder, and with'well placed admiration, how, upon the 



same plane, he makes some objects sink into the distance, 
and others advance into the foreground— how, by. the 
force of his genius, miles of territory are compressed into; 
a square foot of canvas, and the mountain afar, and the 
flower at hand, still preserve their relative proportions. . . 

But there is an accomplishment in the Art which gives 
us pictures of Nature, higher than a perfectly correct pter-. 
spective. The artistic power which imitates withbnt 
embellishing the scene it presents, fails in its highest attri- 
bute, which is not that of a copyist, but of a creator; 
Accordingly, without in the least; violating the strictest 
law of drawing, the true artist aims in his picture to give 
the objects of the highest importance, those which are 
best fitted to please, the greatest prominency, while, he 
distracts attention from what,, even though necessary to 
the truth of the scene, or indispensable in the way of 
accessory or contrast, is unpleasing or lowering to the 
feelings he designs to produce. Thus, by the use of a 
strong light, he can make the distant, though its objects 
must necessarily be small, command the attention and fill 
the eye, while he covers the inferior objects near at hand, 
which must needs be large, with a. shade which throws 
them into their fitting unobtrusiveriess, and relieves. the 
eye from the necessity of dwelling upon them. 

The eye itself has this artistic power of heightening by 
attention and the light it throws, the importance of dis* 
tant objects, and lowering by the attention it withholds 
and the light it denies, the importance of near and inferior 
ones. It can adjust its focus to the wide and distant, or 
to the circumscribed and immediate view ; and, perhaps; 
nothing indicates the culture, taste, or attributes' of the 
beholder more than the habit of his eye. In a company 
of travellers, one is observed to be occupied almost exclu- 
sively with the foreground of the successive landscapes - 
that pass before him. He sees the farm-yard, the wood- 
shed, the cattle by the road-side, the men on the stoops of 
the taverns, the villages, the corn-fields— but his eye does' 
not take in, though it might, the wide prospect, the mowa- 
tain range against the evening sky — the profile of the dis- 
tant precipice, the forms and shadows of the clouds upon 
the hill-sides ; objects which have exclusively occupied- the 
attention and vision of his companion — to the entire over- 
sight of the more immediate and meaner objects upon his 
road. . • : 

If it were our object to give instruction in Art, or 
in the education of the eye, we should now proceed .to 
show by what means a knowledge of Perspective, audio* 
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the skillful use of light and shade are to be obtained. 
But it is only the law of moral perspective, only the skill- 
ful use of moral light and shade that; these preliminary 
analogies are designed to lead and" to illustrate. 

The various interests. and objects pertaining to human 
life, may be-' said to arrange themselves about every 
human being in a moral landscape. In one sense, this 
landscape is the same to all ; in another, it is different to 
each. It is the same to all, just as the landscape open to 
fellow travellers is at any moment the same, yet different as 
their tastes, attention, and feelings are dissimilar. Our life 
is essentially the same to all. In general features it is the 
self-same scene we have before us. The duties and plea- 
sures, the baits and hires* the hopes and fears, the pro- 
mises and rewards, the objects of appetite and sense, the 
objects of affection and pride, the objects of approbation 
and disapprobation, the objects of faith and hope ; all 
enter into every man's prospect. From this outlook he 
sees himself and his own immediate interests ; his fellow- 
men and their claims ; his God and Saviour, and their 
favor and sympathy. And all these separate objects 
entering into the landscape have, to a thoroughly healthy 
moral vision, their own fixed relations ; each its appro- 
priate size, each its just light or shade. The moral land- 
scape of life, as surveyed by Him, who, in infinite wisdom 
and skill, first arranged it, lies out a fair and glorious 
prospect ; its parts in perfect keeping ; the light falling 
upon the most important and beautiful objects ; the shade 
chastening, and making interesting in their neutral colors, 
even those necessary, but meaner figures which belong to 
the picture. There is nothing superfluous ; nothing 
coarsely contrasted-; no dignity given to mean objects ; no 
contempt thrown upon noble ones. The landscape invites 
the eye into the far distance ; the mountain tops are gilded 
with, a light, which is denied the nearer prospect ; while 
through the vale that opens between their sides shines a 
horizon full of glory. There is no want of middle distance 
in the: picture, that most difficult accomplishment of the 
artist. Between the undefined, but luminous distance 
that makes the future of our life, and the clear but shaded 
foreground that represents our present, there is a mild and 
half revealed intermediate region,, representing those 
superior interests short of eternal ones, which hold their 
rewards in store for us, as the coming results of the indus- 
try, the discipline, and the study of our earlier years. 
Thus the present, the intermediary, and the future, all 
have- their proper perspective, and their due light and 
shade ; the far future fascinating the eye with its glorious 
indefiniteness ; the nearer future beckoning it away from 
the grosser and more tangible objects nearest at hand, and 
the present, while rewarding the closest and most careful 
notice, yet forbidding the vision to dwell otherwise than 
cursorily upon its large but shaded objects. 

If we-look at a first-rate landscape, we notice that every 
part is carefully finished ; and that even what is most 
pains- takingly thEown into the shade,, is, nevertheless, 



painted with as much fidelity as though the broadest light 
was thrown upon it. Indeed, sometimes parts of the can- 
vas which seem mere masses of shadow, upon ah attentive 
examination, disclose from the bosom of their darkness 
forms of the most striking truth. And so in the land- 
scape of life, God has made the foreground, the present, 
full of sharp and finished figures, the obtrusiveness of which 
he chastens by the splendors of human hope, the glorious 
lights of the ideal, and the attractiveness of the spiritual 
horizon. In like manner, if we regard a true human life 
itself as a picture, a landscape within a landscape, we 
shall observe that the present, immediate cares, duties, 
interests, pleasures, are not neglected, carelessly finished, 
or lazily obscured ; but that they bear in their execution 
the same perfection which marks the more important parts 
of the picture. The hand of the true moral artist, is seen 
in the meaner as in the nobler objects ; in the accessories, 
as well as the principals ; only it is observed that how- 
ever well done, or worthy of notice, there is nothing 
obtrusive in them, and nothing that indicates the same 
kind of interest in the detail as in the general effect ;. in 
the mechanical as in the moral and spiritual features of 
the landscape. 

To one who, through God's gracious teaching, has 
learned to look at the grand picture of our human, yet 
immortal life, from that point of view, and with that light 
and shade, and with that adjustment of vision, which 
reveals its exquisite gradations and harmony and general, 
relations of parts, it is distressing to notice that from an 
obliquity or disease, or misdirection of the moral vision, 
it assumes a totally changed aspect in other eyes, with- 
holding all its best effects, and obtaining for parts or 
details an exclusive or, exaggerated attention, which quite 
hides the great artist's design. If we notice a group of 
visitors standing before some great work of Art, and see 
what engages their attention, we shall be likely to form a 
pretty correct notion of the relative importance they gene- 
rally attach to the grosser, the more refined, and the 
spiritual elements in that greater work of Art, our human 
life. The admiration of the child, or, perhaps, the child's 
mother or father, is engrossed with the naturalness of a 
buckle, or the gleam of a sword-hilt, in a picture, of which; 
the subject may be the martyrdom of a Huss ; next, a 
taste or insight a little less shallow and material, thinks 
this figure or that very lifelike or handsome ; again, a 
dawning amateur criticises the drawing or the coloring 
with admiring complacency ; while finally, the true lover 
of the Art and the subject, one of the few for whom the 
artist painted, is really drinking in the inspiration of the, 
conception, and finds his passions moved with fear, or 
sympathy, or love, according as the subject aims at produc- 
ing either. Now, with certain allowances on the score of 
the speciality of a taste for Art, we might expect to find 
similar degrees of interest in the various objects and aims 
of human life, showing themselves in the practical lives of 
those about us. One who sees only the nice imitation of 
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the satin or the. furniture in the picture, will be likely to 
see nothing but the showy, tangible, obtrusive realities, as ' 
by an unconscious satire they are called, in our life. A 
taste a little beyond this, and which rises to the admira- 
.tion of beauty in form or grace in motion, will be prone to 
dwell on the decencies of life, and ascribe a supreme impor- 
tance to manners; further up, a perception of general 
effect, correct drawing, and harmonious coloring, declares 
a larger and wider mind, to which principles and criticism 
are not foreign, but which noble passions and affections do 
not inspire, and finally comes the genuine lover of ideas and 
sentiments in a picture, to whom life likewise reveals its 
great moral lesson, its grand spiritual prospect. 

We will not, for the sake of any mere artistic completeness 
to the analogy, run the risk of the least darkness as to the 
practical bearing of the subject. A great want of what we 
have ventured to call moral perspective, is noticeable in our 
ordinary lives. Things are not kept in their relative 
places. An undue importance is attached to trifles; a 
shocking indifference manifested toward what is of vital 
consequence. If there be anything that marks a good 
and wise man, it is the reasonableness and relative justness 
displayed in the disposition of his affections and desires. 
The principal objects in life bear his principal interest; the 
secondary objects his secondary concern, and the subord- 
inate objects his remaining attention. His strongest pas- 
sions fasten upon the most noble, the most distant — be- 
cause the most lasting things; and his sympathies, affec- 
tions, efforts, are graduated by a nice moral instinct, a fine 
perception of moral color, light and shade, relatively to 
the actual and eternal importance of things. If a person 
tell us that men have no choice in these matters; that 
the present, with its mean cares, its irritating. competitions, 
its pressing necessities, devours the near or the remoter 
future; that the material, having our hungry and naked 
bodies for its backers, overpowers, by a necessary law, the 
moral and the spiritual ; that money will always outbid 
learning or refinement; that station will always get the 
better of goodness; that success, not desert is .the irresist- 
ible bribe; that applause, not love, not God's favor, will 
ever carry the day; I reply that he vilifies our nature, 
and falsifies the actual experience of men. Man's soul is 
not so coarse and world-spoiled, that even yet, in better 
hours, truth and knowledge and taste, are not brighter in 
his eyes than ease, or appetite, or show; and wisdom, love, 
and virtue and piety, more shining even than taste and 
culture, and science and Art 1 Nor are human circum- 
stances so poorly arranged, that what is best and noblest 
in onr affectious is not constantly solicited forth by the 
providence of God; while the great and high things are 
.constantly attesting their preeminent importance and worth, 
and the vain and low, and merely showing things, are 
trembling with a sense of their fleeting vanity. Nor again 
is there any needful incompatibleness between our highest 
and our subordinate affections of duties. • On the contrary, 
iney help each other; and the man of the noblest spirit- 



uality is the man of the truest practicality, the busiest 
aspirant toward God and immortality, the busiest perforator • 
of the humblest details of life. In truth, as in a picture, 
the foreground, middle, and distance, however separated 
by the eye, are actually, to the touch, and, in feet, oriithe ' 
same plane; — so man's diurnal duties, his lesser and his 
grander future; the daily details, the fine affections, .tine' 
immortal hopes — however distinguishable or separated Si" 
their objects, are in fact, co-existent, and on one level; 
The past and the future are both present, -so far as iihey 
exist to us at all. And our humblest pursuits and interests 
illustrate jnst as well as our highest aims, the essential- 
spirituality or true dignity that belongs to us. A man may 
stand behind the counter two-thirds of every day in his life, or i 
a woman tend her children and provide for her family at the 
same expense of time — and the spirit in which they doit, - 
the temper they possess, the running accompaniment of 1 
passions, thoughts, affections, attendant on their moribfti 1 -'' 
nous or care-worn life, shall make all the difference between 
utter and debased worldlings, mean and uncultivated" 
hearts, wasted and worthless lives, low and corrupting 
influence, on one side, and on the other, true and noble ; 
spiritualists, disciplined and climbing hearts, valuable 
and elevating lives, and a permanent and unspeakably 
blessed influence on others. God is in the world, and 
truth, humanity, affection, sentiment, beauty, moral life, 
and heavenly aspiration, and divine charity. They are all' 
about us, and would be in us. There are the disinterested 
affections, the benevolent activities, ready sympathy, 
encouragement to the depressed, a smile and a kind woftf* 
for the humble— God's image to be sought in every Iranian' 
being — God's love to be brought home to the anhappy*^' 
God's wisdom and beauty to be traced in all the arrange- 
ments of His word, through society, in nature, m mafr;^ 
and all these things are in, and a part of onr ordinary 
duties, our meanest cares. They are light gleaming on the 
pebble; the color that glorifies the foul earth; the 'secret 
essence of the filthiest things; there is nothing in which/ 
and nowhere that, God and truth, and love, and teatity' 
are not for him who seeks them; and one "career leads 1 thre ! 
noble heart just as surely past the fine prospects amT-tb 
the true goal of life as another. No change of callings, r 
no different arrangement of circumstances, could mSke'ft 
any more or less favorable to a divine life— for that* lifeis'" 
in the thoughts; and the crucible of the sonl melts-alt suk 
stances, diamonds or dirt, into the elixir of life. '"' 

But then everything depends upon our a'ffectibns and do- - 
sires; upon the key they furnish to life; everything depends 
on what we love or value, and are in pursuit of. We shall 
find that, and nothing else. We shall see what we look for ; 
we shall change the world according to the preconceived 
image in our eyes; and it will be all barrels and bales, or all 
commissions and per cents.; or all dressing, arid dusting, an& 
trimming; or all show and sound, or all order and drill, or 
all decency and elegance, or all beauty and troth, or all 
love ana wisdom, or aU%»a^iffllrim^orfeli i ey;^-6 , if ; %eB& 
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mixed, in greater or lesser proportions, according to the 
relative importance onr natures ascribe to the various 
claims of interest represented by these symbols. 
Even with the best intentions, we do not always get the 
' perspective of life right, or throw the light and shade on the 
'right objects. Things in themselves good, but not the 
best, preengage our thoughts; and before we know it, 
we have used up our energies in an innocent, but a misplaced 
monopoly. Thus neatness, or cleanliness, or method, are 
excellent things, and deserve attention; but they may be 
overdone, and devour interests far superior to themselves. 
It is no uncommon thing for a fastidious love of perfection, 
whenv carried into trifles, to baulk and defeat the whole 
plan of life; just as many artists have wasted their fine 
- powers in an exquisite finish of accessories, when they 
ought to have been occupied with the general effect of 
their picture. Practically, let us be careful in the use of 
onr time and strength, and heart, to graduate our atten- 
tion by a large and comprehensive plan, including all the 
offices and interests, and affections; giving our freshest 
strength and time and heart to what is most important, 
and thus taking everything in its order. For want of 
this broad outline and division of life, the most con- 
scientious and intelligent minds and hearts not seldom 
fritter away their energies with such a mistake as Michael 
Angelo would have made, had he spent his days in bring- 
ing to the utmost perfection possible, some miniature, of a 
a single figure, instead of lifting the dome of St. Peter's, or 
making the statues of Day and Night, or painting the 
Sistine chapel. All the genius displayed in those gigantic 
works and all the conscientiousness too, might have been 
concentrated upon one figure. But it would have been an 
immense disproportion of means to ends. A true moral 
perspective does not make this common mistake. Thus 
many a woman finds enough in her house to occupy all her 
time and heart, she triumphantly says, to every claimant on 
her hours or her sympathy. And so she would or could, if 
she lived in a closet, or even devoted herself to the highest 
possible results in rearing a single plant. But is it a wise 
exclusiveness? Is it not using a, moral microscope to mag- 
nify trifles, until they fill the world, and then imagining the 
microscopic view to be the real one? God tells us to lift 
our eyes to the horizon; to look forth broadly and widely 
upon our life; and with an eye adjusted to the furthest 
distance, to allow all objects and interests to assume their 
relative importance. This is the attitude which our Master 
occupies. His vision is wide; and from Him human duties, 
affections, objects, receive a graduated importance propor- 
tioned to the eternal or intrinsic value and urgency they 



An immense amount of self-deception and waste, and 
misery, follows from the want of the Christian perspective 
in onr affections and duties. We willfully or ignorantly 
exaggerate our occupations and duties in some truly subor- 
dinate department, until we have no time or heart to spare 
for some intrinsically more imperative class of duties. We 



plead the sharpness of conscience, when it is only a dull 
conscience that has been blindfolded by inclination, that we 
follow to our ruin. Thus, the intense devotion to money- 
getting, to housekeeping, to dress, to pleasure — all good 
things in their place and proportion, but which we are 
prone to justify on the plea of some dire necessity — blots, 
through our criminal weakness, the whole landscape of life, 
and fills up the magnificent canvas whereon God had 
designed a distant prospect of immortality, with the scenes 
and virtues that appropriately lead to it, occupying the 
middle distance — fills it up with a foreground of gaudy 
worldliness, which puts out every delicate light, and forbids 
the eye to penetrate beyond the glaring yellows and reds, 
the colors of Plutus and Mars, that stain the picture. 

Christ is the great Master of the true perspective of life; 
the great model of chiaroscuro — of light and shade in our 
prospect. Imitating him, we cannot mistake the principal 
objects, nor fail to see what deserve the light, and what 
should be cast into the shade. God grant that He who 
touched the eyes of the blind, and first made him " see men as 
trees walking," and continued his good work until " he made 
him see every man clearly," may so work on our inward 
eyes that we may overcome that distortion of vision which 
distinguishes not between frivolous and important objects, 
men and trees, lust and love, ease and virtue, self-love and 
the love of God, — the pleasures of sin which are but for a 
season, and the joys of piety, which are forever and ever; 
and that He may so finally purge our vision that we may 
perceive God himself to be the great central object of 
all true seeing, and that all other objects and interests alone 
are bright or beautiful, as they derive light from Him, or 
lead the eye to his all-satisfying glory. 



I had a long visit, on Friday, from Mr. F alone ; but my 

pictures do not come into his rules or whims of the Art, and 
he said I had " lost my way." I told him that I had, " perhaps f 
other notions of Art than picture admirers have in general. I 
looked on pictures as things to be avoided; connoisseurs looked 
on them as things to be imitated; and that, too, with such a 
deference and humbleness of submission, amounting to a total 
prostration of mind and original feeling, as must serve only to 
fill the world with abortions." But he was very agreeable, 
and I endured the visit, I trust, without the usual courtesies of 
life being violated. What a sad thing it is that this lovely Art 
is so wrested to its own destruction ! Used only to blind our 
eyes, and to prevent us from seeing the sun shine, the fields 
bloom, the trees blossom, and from hearing the foliage rustle ; 
while old, blaok, rubbed-out, and dirty canvases take the 
place of God's own works. — Leslie's Life of Constable. 

Outline. — When the Duke de Ohoiseul, who was a remarka- 
bly meagre-looking man, came to London for the purpose of 
negotiating a peace, Charles Townsend, beiDg asked whether . 
the French government had sent the preliminaries of a treaty, 
answered, "He did not know, but they had sent the outline of 
an ambassador." — Anon. 

Painting is the intermediate somewhat between a thought 
and a thing.—*?. T. Coleridge. 



